CHAPTER XVI
THE PROTESTANT WIND
(1688, Autumn]
lines of battle were now slowly yet remorselessly
JL drawing up in our island. Everything pointed, as in
1642, to the outbreak of civil war; but now the grouping
of the forces was far different from the days when Charles I
had unfurled his standard at Nottingham. The King had
a large, well-equipped regular army, with a powerful artillery.
He believed himself master of the best, if not at the moment
the largest, navy afloat. He could call for powerful armed
aid from Ireland and from France. He held the principal
sea-ports and arsenals under trusty Catholic governors. He
enjoyed substantial revenues. He had on his side his
Catholic co-religionists, all the personal following which the
Government and the Court could command, and, strangely
assorted with these, a very considerable concourse of Dis-
senters and traditional Roundheads. He assumed that the
Church of England was paralysed by its doctrine of non-
resistance, and he had been careful not to allow any
Parliament to assemble for collective action.
Ranged against him were not only the Whigs, but almost
all the old friends of the Crown. The men who had made
the Restoration, the sons of the men who had fought and
died for his father at Marston Moor and Naseby, the Church
whose bishops and ministers had so long faced persecution
for the principle of Divine Right, the universities who had
melted their plate for King Charles's coffers and sent their
young scholars to his armies, the nobility and landed gentry
whose interests had seemed so bound up with the monarchy:
all, with bent heads and burning hearts, must now prepare
themselves to outface their King in arms.
It would indeed have been a strange war in which the sons